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botanists as 5'. sempervirens 2mA S.gigantea. Prof. Heer finds that 
the genus attained its greatest development during the Tertiary 
epoch, though it was before largely represented in the Cretaceous. 
Between the two types above named, palaeontological collections 
have furnished as many as 24 fossil species ; of which number 14 
belong to the Tertiary, and 10 to the Cretaceous. The lower 
chalk alone furnishes 5, two of which, strange to say, are closely 
similar to the surviving species (if not identical). Sequoia has 
not, as yet, been found in Jurastic formations, though these are rich 
in Coniferae. 

Botanical Notes. — The Btdletin oftheTorrey Botanical Club 
for October, contains notes on the flora of the Lake Superior 
Copper region, by A. Hollick, and descriptions of the new fungi, 
by F. Baron Thueman. In the Botanical Gazette for Novem- 
ber, C. H. Peck describes new specie.s of fungi ; T. Meehan remarks 
on Viscidity as a seed-distributor; while Dr. Gray notices Vaccin- 

iiim macrocarpon, van intermediicm of the Columbia river. To 

the California Hortiailturist for November, Mr. B. B. Redding 
contributes a note on the valuable edible qualities of the camass 
root, which is extensively used as an article of food by the In- 
dians of the western Territories and the Pacific slope. In 

Trimen's Joiirnal of Botany for November, Mr. S. H. Vines de- 
scribes the alternation of generations in the Thallophytes. The 
recent deaths of Mr. John Miers in the 72d year of his age, and 
of Fenzel, the Austrian botanist, are announced. 

ZOOLOGY. 1 

Changes in the Shell of Limn^a megasoma produced by 
Confinement. — In a paper by R. P. Whitfild, read at a late meet- 
ing of the Boston Society of Natural History, and entitled, 
" Description of the animal of I.ymncea megasoma Say, with some 
account of the changes produced by confinement in aquaria and 
under unnatural conditions," Mr. Whitfield states that he suc- 
ceeded in keeping alive a specimen of this species in an isolated 
position in an aquarium in his house at Albany. These speci- 
mens were obtained at Burlington, Vt., in the summer of 1867. 
Two of them speedily died, but the third one survived the change 
to its new abode until the following spring. In February it laid 
eggs supposed to have been unimpregnated. After twenty days the 
animals escaped from the eggs. In the spring of 1868 many of 
these were removed to localities in the vicinity of Albany. 
During February, 1869, those of this lot still remaining in the 
aquarium deposited their eggs, and again during the early part of 
the following summer. 

From the winter brood, specimens were reared which deposited 
eggs in the early part of 1870. 

'The departments of Ornithology and Mammalogy are conducted by Dr. Elliott 
CouKS, U. S. A. 
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The first and second generations were each smaller than the 
parent stock, and this last, a third generation, had a shell only 
about four-sevenths as long as measured by the figures. 

The animals of Lymnaea are perfect hermaphrodites, combining 
in each individual both male aud female organs, therefore it is 
not likely that the original ancestor of Mr. Whitfield's group was 
a deficient specimen. Nevertheless, besides the diminished size 
and spire, Mr. Whitfield found that the male organs had disap- 
peared and the liver become considerably reduced in size. A 
dicEcious species had, therefore, in all probability become a monoe- 
cious one on account of its removal to the aquarium. 

This paper reminds us very strongly of the researches of Carl 
Semper upon Lymnaea, in which he shows that the supply of 
food and other things being equalized in a number of aquaria, 
that the size of the shells depends upon the temperature. A low 
temperature being inimical to the development of the largest size 
in any species. 

In this case Mr. Whitfield, who is a palaeontologist well known 
to workers in his own field, did not undertake his researches with 
the idea of conducting an experiment, but has, nevertheless, 
brought out a very similar series of modifications. Curiously 
enough, however, he took a species which reaches a very large size 
in northern waters, and introduced it to the almost tropical cli- 
mate of a home aquarium, 

, Mr. Whitfield has certainly been very fortunate in leading the 
way into this field of research in experimental zoology with so 
suggestive a paper. — A. Hyatt. 

Influence of Poisons on Crustacea. — The influence of some 
of the principal poisons on Crustacea has lately been experimented 
on by M. Yung. The animals treated were the crab and lobster. 
It was found that curare acts on these animals in the same way 
as on vertebrates, but with much less power; it produces difficulty 
of movement, which may go the length of complete paralysis. 
Strychnine, again, acts with extreme violence, causing strong 
(though temporary) tetanus. The muscular exhaustion is quicker 
than in vertebrates. A crab will live a long time in water charged 
with sulphate of strychnine, which shows that the poison is not 
absorbed by the branchiae. Sulphate of atropine never caused 
death. The animal seems to eliminate this poison after a period 
of debility, preceded by tremblings. Digitahne quickens (shortly), 
then renders slower, the heart's movements. The action of nico- 
tine is characterized by extreme rapidity. This poison is as vio- 
lent for Crustacea as for vertebrates. 

Difference in the Habits of Scalops aquaticus and Sca- 
PANUS AMERICANOS.^ — A valued correspondent, Mr. Elisha Slade, 
of Somerset, Mass., finds decided differences in the habits of the 
^For this latter name see American Naturalist, xiii, 1879, p, 189. 
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common and the hairy-tailed moles. According to his observa- 
tions, the latter prefer rather dry ground, while the former is suffi- 
ciently fond of low moist soil to merit its specific name, aquaiicus. 
Though the common mole is not aquatic in the sense a mink or 
muskrat is, it voluntarily enters the water and procures a part of 
its food in that element, such as water bugs, worms, &c. It is 
known in Mr. Slade's locality as the marsh or water mole, the 
hairy-tailed being called the upland mole. — Elliott Coues, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Cotton-worm Moth in Rhode Island. — On the evening 
of the 30th of September, a specimen o{ Aletia argillacea flew into 
my study, in Providence. The moth was in a perfectly fresh con- 
dition and bore every appearance of having quite recently emerged 
from the chrysalis. Its appearance certainly did not bear out the 
theory that all the northern individuals fly northward from the 
cotton belt. Several years ago I captured, in August, on Coney 
Island, in Salem harbor, Massachusetts, several fresh specimens, 
which indicated that they had originated not far from, if not on, 
the little islet on which they were flying in the day time. — A. S. 
Packard, Jr. 

Notes on Phyllopod Crustacea. — We have received from 
Florida, through Mr. C. Gissler, a new Branchipus-like form 
which may be called Streptocephaliisfloridanus. While the females 
of this genus do not present decided diagnostic characters, the 
male is distinguished by the form of the claspers, whose tips, 
when drawn forcibly straight out, will reach to the end of the last 
pair of feet. The two basal filaments are as in S. texensis Pack. ; 
of the forceps at the end of the claspers, the filaments are much 
shorter and smaller than in S. texensis, so much so that there is 
no need of confounding the two species, and besides in the Flor- 
idian species the processes are less broad and flat, and the inner of 
the two blades of the forceps have but one instead of two teeth. 
While of the same size as S. holmani, the male claspers are very 
much larger, and they are longer than in 5. watsoni Pack., from 
Kansas ; with the latter species it need not be confounded. It 
approaches 6". texensis nearest in the robustness of the body, in 
the form and size of the caudal appendages, which are much 
stouter than in the other two species, and equal, in length, the 
three last abdominal segments. It seems to approach 6\ similis 
Baird, which inhabits St. Domingo, but that species is not 
described with sufficient exactness to enable us to compare it 
properly. 

From Mr. Gissler we have also received specimens of Limnetis 
goiddii Baird, found by him in March and April, on Long 
Island. From Mr. R. P. Whitfield we have received specimens 
of Estheria watsoni Pack,, collected by Dr. C. A. White on the 
Vermilion river, Colorado, in company with Lepidurus bilobatus 
Pack.— y4. 5. Packard, >. 
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The White Bellied Swallow {Iridoprocne bicolor). — In the 
Naturalist for November, 1879, P- 7°^' ^r. AUinson notes hav- 
ing seen swallows, at Beach Haven, N. J., which he took for the 
bank swallow, CoyiU laparia, and that he was surprised to find in 
their excrement the seeds of the Bayberry. I think there can be 
no doubt that the species was the white-bellied swallow, Irido- . 
procne bicolor, which does feed in part on the waxy fruit of 
Myrica cerifera. Seventeen years ago I kept the /. bicolor as a 
pet, giving it the freedom of a room, in one corner of which I 
kept a bush of the bayberry, or American myrtle, changing it, as 
soon as the berries were picked off. I also fed it with house flies, of 
which it was very fond. The bayberry is a hard nut-like seed, and 
its cinereous or whitish covering of wax is a mere pellicle. As 
food for the birds, it amounts to little, unless it can have it in 
large quantity and very often. If, so far as known, the bicolor is 
exceptional among the swallows in this matter of a mixed diet, I 
think it is equally so in its habits, for it is far less aerial, and more 
terrestrial, than the other members of its tribe. Of the nearly 
one hundred species of swallows in the world, it seems to me that 
/. bicolor, which is peculiarly American, is an eminently special- 
ized type.-* — S. Lockivood, Freehold, iV. jf. 

Vibration of the Tail in Racers. — In the September number 
of the Naturalist, Mr. F. H. King states he has observed the 
fox snake (^Coluber vidpiniis Cope) making a buzzing noise by 
rapidly vibrating the tail. In the November number, Mr. C. Aldrich 
makes a similar statement in regard to C. obsoletus var. confinis 
B. & G. ; I have, in a number of instances, observed the same 
habit in C. emoryi Cope, which is a common species with us. I 
have never known the noise to be made, unless his snakeship was 
first directly disturbed or teased. The sound is usually made by 
elevating from three to four inches of the tail at an angle of near 
70° from the horizon, then giving it a very rapid lateral motion. 
When it strikes leaves or other loose objects, there is, in addition 
to the buzzing sound, the rattling noise of the objects struck, 
proving that the first sound is probably produced by the rapid 
vibrations of the tail in the air. As this habit has been observed 
in three of the six species of this genus, may it not be true of all 
belonging to it ? — y. Schneck, Mt. Carmel, III. 

Fork-tailed Eumeces fasciatus and the Variableness 
OF this Species. — During the last few years the periodical litera- 
ture has been quite prolific with notes on monstrosities in the 
animal kingdom. Prof J. Wyman reported a specimen of the 
common garter snake (Eutcenia sirtalis) with two heads. Mr. 
J. W. A. Wright gives an account of a gopher snake {Fiiyophis 
sp. ?) ; Dr. H. C. Yarrow describes a specimen of Ophibolus 

' Mr. Lockwood's remarks bear out the advisability of recognizing for this species 
the genus Iridoprocne, lately proposed by lis, Birds, Colorado Valley, p. 412, 1878. 
— E. C. 
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gluteus, z.nd Mr. J. S. Kingsley mentions a specimen in Will- 
iams College museum, in all of which there are two heads. Mr. 
J. S. Kingsley also mentions a five-legged frog {Kana pahtstris 
Le Conte) taken near Rochester, N. Y. ; and Mr. J. Stauffer also 
mentions a similar specimen of the same species taken near Lan- 
caster, Pa. In the Oologist for August, 1879, mention is made of 
two specimens of ruffed grouse (^Bonasa imtbellus) owq oi V]h\<:\\. 
had ten and the other twelve toes. Mr. W. N. Lockington gives 
an account of a one-toed deer, and finally. Dr. E. Coues describes 
a race of one-toed hogs. 

To the above I wish to add, that I have seen three specimens 
of our common blue-tailed lizard {Eumeces fasciatus S.) with 
forked tails. The specimens were all taken near New Harmony, 
Ind. Two are now in the collection of Mr. J. Sampson, of that 
place. The two prongs are near the same length, and as I 
remember, near three inches in length in all the examples seen. 
The two prongs form an acute angle of near 35°, and are attached 
to a short stub of the natural tail, which appears to have been 
broken off. I have also seen a number of specimens in which 
part of the tail was gone. Is it not probable that in the forked- 
tailed examples, this member was first broken off, and in the 
restoration this unnatural growth was assumed? While I am 
speaking of Eumeces fasciatus, I will mention the exceeding 
variableness of this species. From the small, blue-tailed, striped 
lizard, three inches in length, to the large, ruby-headed, copper- 
bellied specimen, twenty inches in length and no stripes at all, 
every conceivable grade is found. A comparison of twenty- 
eight specimens show ten well marked stages, each of which, 
taken alone, would make a good species. — y. Schneck, Mt. Car- 
tnel, III. 

Zoological Notes. — The Proceedings of the U. S. National 
Museum contain a number of descriptions of marine inverte- 
brates, by Prof. A. E. Vernllj.with notes on New England Isopoda, 
by Mr. Oscar Harger. The material was collected by the U. S. 

Fish Commission. In the Proceedings of the Boston Society 

of Natural History, Vol. 20, Mr. W. H. Patton gives a synopsis 

of the New England species of Colletes. In the Canadian Eu'- 

tomologist for November, Mr. W. H. Edwards describes the egg, 
larva and chrysalis of Argynnis idalia. It is stated that Prof. Com- 
stock. Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, is endeav- 
oring to prepare a biological collection of insects on such a scale 
and in such a manner as shall be a credit to the government. 
Special attention has been paid, the past year, to insects feeding 
on clover, the collection now containing over fifty species known 

to be destructive to this valuable crop. A catalogue of the 

beetles of Japan, by G. Lewis, enumerates 2227 species. These 
represent many European genera, and in many cases are specifi- 
cally identical with European forms. We have received an 
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essay by Dr. Hermann Miiller on protective mimicry in German 

insects, with some excellent cuts. -Mr. H. J. Carter, having 

already published an article on the probable nature of the animal, 
of Stromatopora, and a second on its mode of growth, prints a 
third paper on the structure of this fossil, and shows its relation 
to the Hydractinia, in the Annals and Magazine for October. In 
the November number he discusses the nutritive and reproduc- 
tive processes of sponges. Carter and Lieberkiihn have shown 
that Infusoria and particles of Algae are taken in as food by the 
cells of the ampullaceous sa:cs, whether the cells are ciliated or 
not, while Metschnikofif has shown that the cells of the paren- 
chym (mesoderm) also are alimentary cells. Thus every part of 
the spong-parenchyma is capable of enclosing nutritious material 
and digesting it. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Anthropological News. — We are pained to hear of the death 
of Mrs. Rev. Stephen Bowers, wife of the eminent archaeologist 
of Santa Barbara, California. She was devoted to her husband's 
labors, accompanying him in all his expeditions, and was herself 
an intelligent collector. 

We have received from the editors of the Journal of the Vic- 
toria Institute, four pamphlet copies of papers from that publication 
bearing the following titles : The Ethnology of the Pacific, by the 
Rev. S. J. Whitmee ; The caves of South Devon and their teach- 
ing, by J. E. Howard ; The contemporaneity of man with the 
extinct mammalia, as taught by recent cavern exploration, and its 
bearing upon the question of man's antiquity, by Thomas Karr 
Callard ; The lapse of time since the Glacial epoch, determined 
by the date of the polished stone age, by J. C. Southall. 

Prof. George M. Dawson is the author of a pamphlet, reprinted 
from the Canadian Naturalist, entitled, Sketches of the past and 
present condition of the Indians of Canada. The Indian popu- 
lation of the Dominion is set down at 100,000. 

Dr. Gustav Briihl sends to the Smithsonian Institution a pam- 
phlet of sixteen pages, entitled, Aztlan-Chicomoztoc, eine ethnol- 
ogische Studien. New York, Cincinnati and St. Louis, printed by 
Berziger Brothers. 

Two very interesting brochures from the pen of Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins have reached us. One of them treats of the range of 
the mammoth in space and time, and appeared in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society for February, 1 879. The other 
is upon our earliest ancestors in Britain, constituting No. 6 of 
Science Lectures for the People, and was delivered in Manchester, 
Jan. 18, 1879. 

The yournal of Anatomy and Physiology, Vol. xiv, contains a 
paper, by Prof. W. H. Flower, on the scapular index as a race 
character in man. 

'Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 



